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PIONEER PROSPECTOR 


‘THE FIRST NEWS of the Klondike “strike” came in July, 1897, 
when the Steamer Portland arrived in San Francisco. I was then 
living in New York State and I soon made up my mind to go to 
the diggings, starting out in the latter part of July. I reached 
Seattle, the starting point for the Northern Gold Fields. Seattle 
then was a town of some 50,000 inhabitants and a poor town too. 
Since then I may say that Seattle has grown to a city of 350,000 
inhabitants, and chiefly through its trade in the North it is the 
second town of importance on the Pacific Coast. 

After arriving in Seattle I proceeded to buy an outfit of food 
and clothing for a year’s supply and chummed on with another 
man whom I met in the hotel. We bought two pack horses and 
took passage on the Steamer City of Kingston for Skagway about 
1000 miles from Seattle. Skagway was then a very dreary place— 
only one log hut and no piers to land at. Everything had to be 
lightered ashore and the horses were slung overboard and had to 
swim ashore about half a mile. 

After getting our supplies ashore we soon commenced our 
packing and started with 150 lbs. on each horse and 50 Ibs. each 
on our own backs. The trail was very bad as it always is in the 
summer being either swampy or rocky. ‘The best time to cross 
is in the winter when you can sledge over. ‘The distance from 
Skagway to Lake Bennet, the headwaters of the Yukon, is about 
38 or 40 miles. Now there is a railroad. Well, I and my partner 
worked along for about two weeks and then he strained himself 
so badly he had to give up. He started back to the coast and 
sold out his interest to a young fellow just fresh from college 
about 25 years old who started in with me. 


START OVER CHILKOOT PAss 


It rained incessantly and the nearer we got to the Summit 
of the Pass the worse it grew. Just after we arrived at the 
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Summit we were reaching a place called Shallow Lake. We 
had to ford a stream to get to good camping ground. In the 
dark we missed the right ford and plunged in up to our necks in 
water, but we managed to get across and found a man camped in 
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a small tent. He gave us permission to spread our blankets. We 
turned in just as we were after eating a hard tack apiece. 

When we woke up in the morning the ground was covered 
with snow. Immediately we started preparing a camp and found 
some dry wood and soon had a fire started and some breakfast 
cooking. When I went to look for my partner I found him in 
tears. He had had enough of it and told me he was going home. 
It seemed as if I should be left without a partner. However, 
my home-sick partner agreed to grubstake a Dutchman who had 
been packing and making himself usable. 

Grubstaking means outfitting a man with food, and half of 
everything he makes, as long as the grub lasts, is yours. After 
two weeks more packing we arrived at Lake Bennet, having 
been six weeks on the trail. Scarcely a day I was not wet through 
and I don’t think I had my clothes off twice during the six weeks. 
After making camp at Lake Bennet I had a washing day and 
general clean up. ‘Then we commenced to prepare to build a 
boat to float down to Dawson. We had brought in our outfit, 
pitch, oakum, nails, hammers, and saws. But neither of us had 
any knowledge of boat building. ‘Though there was plenty of 
trees for felling. However, in looking along the lakes for good 
timber we came across four men sawing up logs. After talking 
awhile we proposed to go in with them and build a boat large 
enough for six instead of four. We soon finished our craft, 
which was a very crude affair, and started on our journey down 
Lake Bennet which is about 20 miles long and from a mile to two 
miles wide. It can be very rough, too, sometimes, and our boat 
was pretty well loaded, as we each had about a thousand pounds 
of supplies, thus making about three tons. 


During our first day it came on very stormy and our boat 
sprung a bad leak so we had to pull ashore and unload and 
again recaulk and pitch a good part of the bottom. ‘This took 
us a day or two. Then we started out again and did well until 
we arrived at Windy Arm where we were completely swamped — 
just managing to get ashore with the boat full of water and all 
of us wet to the skin. Well, we got everything out as quickly as 
possible. Fortunately a beautiful chinook wind commenced to 
blow and we were able to dry most of our provisions. But it 
does not improve flour and rice and sugar and dried fruits to 
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get wet, but we had to have these things even if they were a 
little musty. 


DUTCHMAN OR BEAR 


During our stay here of three days we had not much to do 
but keep turning things over in drying. My partner, the Dutch- 
man, went out hunting one day taking with him a rifle and shot- 
gun and came back carrying a small rabbit which he exhibited 
rather proudly. And when someone asked him why he took the 
two guns he says, “Oh vele I tells you if I sees me a bear I shust 
takes mine shotgun and shoots him mit the eye in and blinds 
him den I takes mine rifle and takes me good aim and kills him.” 
Of course, we all agreed that it was the proper thing to do. 
Another time he was out with his rifle not far from camp when 
we heard. him shoot several times and when he returned to camp 
without any game we asked him what he was shooting at. 
“Oh I see me some bear tracks and I was taking no chances so I 
shust took a shot at them.” He certainly was afraid of bears, 
even though most of the small black bears will run away from 
anyone. 

Miles Canyon and White Horse Rapids were our next 
difficulty. Before arriving at the head of the canyon we could 
hear the roar of the water rushing through. So we pulled the 
boat to the shore and walked down the rim to have a look at it. 
Having held a council of how to figure out what was the best 
thing to do, we figured it would take up too much valuable 
time to portage everything over beyond the rapids. We therefore 
agreed that two of us would take the boat through while the 
others walking over would meet the boatmen below. Arnold 
and I took the boat and in five minutes were through. ‘The 
canyon is nearly a mile in length and less than 100 feet wide. 
It has a tremendous grade so that the large volume of water 
rushes through, as it seems like a mile a minute, forming a 
crest in the middle of the canyon but as long as you keep the 
boat on the crest you are all right. It is very exciting while it 
lasts and I wouldn’t have missed it for anything. During the 
big rush of ’98 an ex-mounted policeman was said to have 
cleaned up $30,000 piloting boats and barges through the 
canyon and White Horse Rapids. 
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The Rapids presented our next difficulty. They are about a 
mile below the canyon, and are more dangerous on account of 
the rocks. ‘The water is so swift there was difficulty in avoiding 
rocks and steering a straight course. We used a long home-made 
sweep, or oar, for steering. I and Arnold again took the boat 
through. ‘The others met us below. Aha! I think we only hit 
one rock and I thought it was all up with us but we found 
when we pulled in below the rapids that we were not much 
worse. Very little patching put us in shape again. At Five 
Finger Rapids further down the river we again pulled ashore 
and all walked down and had a look and concluded we would 
all take a chance. Only the Dutchman who was an awful coward 
didn’t want to come, but we finally persuaded him to take 
a chance and as he was no good with the oars-we kept him in 
the well of the boat to look after the baling as our boat leaked 
a little all the time. In going through these rapids we shipped 
a good bucket of water which landed right on the Dutchman’s 
neck. He surely thought his time had come by the way he pulled. 


After Five Fingers Rapids (which, by the way takes its name 
from the five rocks stretched across the river like sentinels) , we 
had plain sailing to Dawson where we arrived on October 15, 
having been three weeks on the river from Lake Bennet. We 
camped at Klondike City, or rather in those days it was known 
by the more practical name of Lousetown. It has all log cabins 
and stands at the mouth of the Klondike River. Just across 
the river is Dawson. After fixing up camp and cleaning our- 
selves up we went across the river to Dawson. At that time 
Dawson was one of the richest mining camps the world had 
ever seen. In fact, strange to say, money, or rather gold dust, 
for there was no currency, was the most plentiful article in the 
camp since food was so scarce you could not buy it. What little 
you could get was sold at exorbitant prices. 


KLONDIKE Foop PRICES 


Flour was 8 shillings a pound, bacon 6 and beans 4, Sugar 
was the cheapest thing being only | shilling a pound. Small 
cans of condensed milk were 5 shillings a tin and ordinary tallow 
candles were 5 shillings each. Fortunately we all had a year’s 
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supply of food such as it was, very different from what you 
get in civilization. 

We arranged to build a cabin a mile up the river. large 
enough for the six of us. We split up for mining partners, the 
Dutchman going in with me. We took our boat all apart and 
used the boards for doors and windows and part of the floor of 
the big cabin. Of glass we had none nor could we buy any. 
Therefore, we had to use flour sacking which made it look 
rather dingy inside. The next cabin to ours was Joachim 
Miller’s, the Poet of the Sierras, who was then writing for the 
San Francisco Ghronicle. ‘The old man used to wander around 
the camp and was fond of talking to us youngsters of the days 
of old and the days of gold and the days of ’49. He was one of 
the pioneers of California when gold was discovered there in 
1849. All the claims were already staked. So I and my partner 
took a claim, or lay as it is called there, on a claim on Hunker 
Break 25 miles from Dawson. We had to build ourselves a 
cabin and haul our supphes up by hand sled since we had no 
dogs and no money to buy them with. It took us a month to get 
everything up and in shape for mining. We had a 50 per cent 
lease on 59 feet of ground running up and down stream but 
only for one year. We had to sink 9 holes to bedrock before we 
discovered the pay. I think it was the first of February when 
we struck pay. 

In sinking a shaft in those days we used to pick down through 
the glacial strata all frozen until we reached gravel and then we 
had to burn down with wood, building a large fire at night, 
and in the morning removing the burnt out embers. Next was 
hoisting out the gravel. In this way we could go about 18 inches 
a day. The shafts varied from 18 feet to 30 feet deep, usually 
about 8 feet being gravel. So it was very slow work. We had 
to use candles underground and as we could not buy any we 
had to be careful with them. We used bacon fat for a light in 
the cabin anything but sweet. An ingenious fellow that winter 
made a nice sum of money out of candles. He got hold of 
several cans of condensed milk and mixed it with water and 
fixed up some nice candle moulds with some stuff used for caulk- 
ing boats for wicking and then froze the mixture which made 
quite presentable looking candles. He disposed of a considerable 
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lot at about 25 per cent less than market price and cleaned 
up quite a lot of money. Then he cleaned out of town as most of 
the candles were bought by miners away out on the creeks. It 
was some time before the mounted police were notified and by 
that time he was on American territory as Dawson is only 50 
miles above the Alaskan line. Fortunately we had enough 
candles to see us through our mining and did not dare to buy 
any. We never saw the sun from November 20 to February 22 
but we had some most wonderful Northern Lights. One must 
see them to realize what they are like, and the colder the 
weather the better-they are. They have all the colors of the 


rainbow and are continually shooting across the sky and changing 
color. 


During the winter of 1897 and 1898 there was a great deal of 
scurvy among the miners largely owing to poor food and men not 
keeping themselves as clean as they should have done. We all had 
to do our own laundry. We had to melt snow for water. It 
meant lots of work. I got some boards and made a small tub 
and used to take a bath every Sunday and wash all up as we had 
no time during the week. 

Sunday in a northern mining camp is just the same as any 
other day. We worked very hard after we got on pay and 
finished drifting the 12th of April. ‘Then we prepared for wash- 
ing up the dump as the pile of pay dirt is called. We had 12 
sluice boxes to make and lumber was 50 cents a foot. Nails 5 
dollars a pound so our boxes cost us a nice little sum. We 
cleaned up $22,000 and after giving the owner half we had over 
$5,000 each for our share. We had very much enhanced the 
value of the claim. Indeed the owner after working it himself 
a season sold it for $75,000 and when we went up to work it he 
didn’t have a dollar to his name. That was the time when 
fortunes were made quick. After we got all cleaned up we went 
down to Dawson and at that time it was certainly a lively place, 
as the big rush was on there. It was estimated that 80,000 people 
crossed the White Pass that year for the Klondike, but of course 
they did not all get through. Several lost their lives on the 
way; 28 were buried in a snow slide crossing the pass and a 
number were drowned on the river. Only about 15 per cent of 
those that got through stayed. 
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Living in civilization is very different from living in Dawson. 
Dawson was very lively that summer. Dance halls and gambling 
games were wide open all day and all night too. It was daylight 
all the time, and money was very plentiful. I have seen some 
games played there that would put Monte Carlo in the shade. 
They had no limit, while at Monte Carlo I believe the limit 1s 
11,000 Francs. 


I soon got tired of Dawson and made a trip around some of the 
other creeks visiting Eldorado, one of the richest creeks that 
ever was struck. I saw pans of dirt there that went 200 shillings. 
The first 30 claims on Eldorado would be worth $1,000,000 each. 
I afterwards went over on to All Gold Creek. I and another 
partner bought a claim and commenced working. We did a lot 
of work as well as putting in all our money and the claim 
turned out a blank. So we were left the following spring without 
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a dollar. I had in the meantime staked a claim on Gold Run 
Creek. I was able to sell a half interest for $2,500. That helped 
me out a little and I came across a man who had cut some wild 
hay. Since he was sick and wanted to get out of the country, I 
bought his hay for 10 cents a pound. I sold it inside of a month 
for 20 cents a pound. He had over 2 tons and I made a nice 
profit. During the winter of ’99 hay got up to 30 cents a pound 
and oats the same. But provisions were much cheaper than the 
previous year. 


Bic “STRIKE” IN NOME 


During the winter of 1899 we heard of a big “strike” in Nome 
on the Bering Sea coast and early in 1900 several dog teams 
started for Nome. As I had met an Englishman who was anxious 
to go we got together a dog team and started out on the Ist of 
February on an 1800 mile trip, following the Yukon River most 
of the way. ‘here were quite a number of woodchoppers’ cabins 
on the river. As the steamboats that navigate the river all burn 
wood, good woodcutters can make very good wages cutting and 
selling to the steamboats. Also, there are several trading posts 
where the Indians trade for furs. ‘Thus we could nearly always 
reach a place to stay at night. 


We had some intensely cold weather during our journey. At 
the U. S. Army Post at the mouth of the Tanana River the 
thermometer registered 72 below zero, and the following night we 
had to camp out. It certainly was very cold cooking breakfast 
next morning. As soon as we reached the Bering Sea coast we 
found quite a village of Eskimos, with whom we stayed a day or 
two because of very stormy weather. ‘The distance from where we 
struck the coast to Nome, following the coast line, is 150 miles, 
and all along are Eskimo villages so we found a place to stay 
every night. Though not very inviting, it was better than camp- 
ing out. The natives at that time were very dirty. hey were 
living chiefly on seal blubber and fish but they were very hos- 
pitable and we would give them a little tea or sugar for staying 
with them the night and what was left over from our meals. 
They were quite satisfied. We tried some of their seal meat at 
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one place but could not manage it. It is very fishy in taste but 
the liver of a calf seal is very fine. After being well washed it is 
as good as any English calf liver. 


No Law At NomMeE 


Well, we arrived in Nome on April | having been 60 days on 
the trip. We both felt fine and as hard as nails, in fact I could 
have made the trip over again. We found Nome a very tough 
camp, very different from Dawson. ‘There was absolutely no law 
or order. Dance halls and gambling dens ran full blast. ‘There 
was also considerable shooting. In fact, hardly a day passed but 
someone was killed, and never anything done about it. You were 
able to appreciate the fact that ““There’s no law of God nor man 
runs north of 753.” It was just wicked primitive life in which 
the man who was quickest in drawing a bead came out on top. A 
friend of mine who was locating a site upon which to build his 
cabin was shot dead by the man who had located it the previous 
year. 


Another incident I well remember just after the opening of 
navigation in June. A man named Lyons who had been there 
all winter had located a lot. It had been located the previous 
summer by a man named Lucas who had been outside during the 
winter. Coming in on the first boat and meeting Lyons on the 
street, they commenced shooting. Lucas being the quicker shot 
got Lyons in the stomach, but Lyons before falling shot Lucas 
right through the forehead killing him instantly. “Then he 
crawled up and emptied his revolver into his back, setting fire 
to his clothing. I was not 10 yards away at the time so witnessed 
the whole thing. In fact, I put out the fire on Lucas’ clothing. 
Finally the town got so bad it was put under martial law for the 
rest of the summer. What kind of law we got when claims were 
disputed is another story and is well described in Rex Beach’s 
Spoilers—a story of Nome in 1900 and 1901. 


During the summer of 1900 gold was found at Topkak some 
distance below Nome on the beach and as the Nome beach was 
pretty well crowded with miners I decided to buy a small boat 
and go down the coast prospecting for beach diggings. So along 
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with another partner I started out the latter part of June. We 
spent two months prospecting but without any results. 


I returned to Nome in August and came across an old friend 
I had known well in Dawson. He had come to Nome to repre- 
sent an English syndicate that had bought some claims the 
previous winter, but they were badly mixed up in litigation. I 


NOME MINING CAMP 


went out and took charge of the only one that the courts would 
let us work. It was not very rich—just about a wages proposition. 
We worked from August until the freezeup and just cleared 
expenses. ‘he other claims the company had bought that would 
have paid something were lost to the lessees and the company lost 
all its money—some $40,000 or $50,000. 
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I spent the winter of 1900 in Nome doing nothing as no winter 
diggings had been found at that time. In the spring or summer 
of 1901 word having been brought down from Kotzebue Sound in 
the Arctic of the discovery of gold, I started with several others 
with a summer outfit of supplies. On a small trading schooner 
we landed at Imnachuk and commenced prospecting around 
some of the tributaries of Imnachuk River. About the first of 
September we heard that gold had been found about 50 miles up 
the coast. My partner and I hired a native boat and started up 
the coast and found the new diggings. “The creek had been 


WINTER STREET SCENE, CANDLE 


named Candle from the brush or shrub that grew on the banks 
of the creek. It resembled candle wood or greasewood as it is 
sometimes called. You can always light it with a match, All that 
northern country from St. Michaels below Nome to Point 
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Barrow is practically devoid of timber. Only along the banks of 
the streams do you find a scrub willow growing from 3 to 6 feet 
high. It is not very good firewood, but it is all there is, with the 
exception of drift wood found on the coast. In fact, all the 
Eskimos live right on the sea coast for the reason that fire wood 
is plentiful. 


‘TouGH SCHOONER ‘TRIP 


My partner and I did some prospecting on Candle and finally 
staked out four bench claims. About the first of October we went 
down to the coast to see about getting back to Nome for supplies 
were getting scarce. In a day or two the Abbie Deering, a 90-ton 
schooner, came along and offered to take us all to Nome. The 
fare was 30 pounds or 6 pounds a head, find your own bedding 
and sleep in the hold, no bunks put up, and the grub, salt horse 
and beans and bread, no butter, sugar, tea or bacon. It took us 
14 days to make Nome, a distance of 300 miles. There were 70 of 
us cooped up like sardines in a box. For two days in a gale we 
were under hatches. ‘The second day the air was so bad a match 
wouldn’t burn though no one wanted to smoke. We were very 
badly scared; we all thought our time had come. It was the 
worst experience I ever had at sea, and I have been in several bad 
storms since then. 


When we ‘arrived off Nome one night two of the passengers 
were so anxious to go ashore that they borrowed the captain’s 
gig and left for shore. But they never arrived alive. Their bodies 
were washed ashore next day. The surf at Nome after a south- 
easter is simply awful. We managed to land next day, but got a 
wetting going through the surf. I stayed in Nome a few days and 
met some friends who had leased a silver mine up Fish River. 
They persuaded me to go in with them for the winter. I went 
out with them and worked hard until the Ist of January. ‘Then 
I saw that it was not going to pay. I went back to Nome and got 
together a dog team and on February Ist, along with two other 
dog teams, I started across country to Candle. 


Just before I left Nome a party of three men were brought in 
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badly frozen. They had been trying to cross the Arctic divide 
and got caught in a bad blizzard. A relief party found them after 
they had been exposed to the storm for two or three days. One 
man, George Carpenter, lived for about ten days after he arrived 
in Nome. He suffered terribly. The doctors amputated both legs 
and both arms. He was a big handsome looking fellow and had 
been a newspaper man. ‘There is no doubt doctors amputated too 
soon in earlier days. Now they wait for the line of demarcation 
to set in and just keep gangrene from setting in. The result is 
that less limbs are lost than formerly. 


We left Nome February Ist and had a very hard time. We 
caught up with two men on the Good Hope River who had 
started some time before we did with a couple of horses and a 
large consignment of whiskey and other liquors for the new 
mining camp. They had just killed their last horse and the 
night we arrived we had some very fine steaks of horse meat. It 
tasted very fine, too, after the poor living we had had on the 
trail. 

We arrived in Candle about the last day of February. We 
found the camp very quiet and it was not until June any gold 
was washed out. During that summer there was considerable 
work done on the creek bed, but there was no work to speak of 
on the benches. What work was done was with poor results. I 
prospected all the summer and also the following winter without 
any results at all. The following spring I went back to Nome and 
worked a piece of ground there on lease and did fairly well that 
summer. 


As I had sold a half interest in property I owned in Dawson 
and the money was waiting for me in Seattle, I thought I would 
take a trip outside and so sailed for Seattle on October 12 on 
the Corwin, a small vessel. I think it took us 22 days from Nome 
to Seattle. Part of the trip was very rough and part of it was 
very interesting. We crossed the Bering Sea and put into Un- 


alaska, a coaling station in the Aleutian Islands near where 
all the fur seals are caught. In Unalaska there is a very interest- 


ing old Russian Greek church. 


After leaving Unalaska we put in at Kodiak Island and from 
there we came through the Shelikoff Straits and had a very 
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FIRST BOATS IN NOME, 1910 


good view of Mount St. Elias, one of the highest peaks in 
Alaska, being 19,000 feet high. Then we crossed to Juneau in 
southeastern Alaska. On Douglas Island, just across from Juneau, 
is the largest stamp mill in the world and I believe the lowest 
grade ore is crushed there at a profit. The mines are known as 
the Treadwell Mines and are well worth a visit. The larger 
part of the ore is just quarried open, and is known as the Glory 
Hole. It is said they used to average a man a week killed by 
falling rock. 


From Juneau to Seattle we followed the Lynn Canal, a natural 
canal running down the southeastern coast of Alaska and Van- 
couver Island. The only open piece of water is Queen Charlotte 
Sound about 30 miles wide. In some of the parts of the Lynn 
Canal, the masts of a steamer almost touch the trees but there 
is a good depth of water. All the southeastern coast of Alaska is 
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well timbered. It is all conserved for the United States Govern- 
ment and cannot be exported out of the country. 


SEES First AUTOMOBILE 


I saw my first motor car after I arrived in Seattle as I had 
been over six years away from civilization. I spent about a month 
or six weeks in Seattle and intended to go to England on a visit. 
But a big strike was reported on the Alsac River and a friend 
I had met in Seattle was anxious to go in and I had the fever 
pretty bad, too. We started soon after the first of the New Year 
going by way of Skagway and the White Pass, very different from 
what it was when I first went in in 1897. Skagway was quite a 
good sized town with a railroad running to White Horse Rapids. 
We arrived at White Horse which is quite a little town being 
the terminus of the railroad. In the winter stages run to Dawson 
City and in the summer steamboats cover the distance. We spent 
several days in White Horse getting together an outfit of grub 
and supplies. ‘Then we left for Alsac via the Lakina River. From 
the head waters of the Lakina we had a portage of 80 miles to 
the head of the Alsac River. It was a very hard trip. As the 
snow was soft we had a lot of snow-shoeing to do and then after 
getting over there we found there was practically nothing there 
for us—what there was had already been staked. Consequently we 
had our hard trip for nothing. Still it is all in the game. 


GoLp 1S WHERE YOU FInp IT 


It is almost necessary to follow up all the new strikes or you 
might just miss the right one. And in a gold bearing country 
you never know where you are going to find it. ‘There’s an old 
saying in the North, “Gold is where you find it.” 


In early days in the Yukon the old timer never looked for gold 
on the high benches; he always followed the stream beds. Some 
of the richest diggings in Dawson were discovered on the high 
benches. In one instance I know a very good discovery was made 
through an old timer trying to fool some Cheechakos or new 
comers in 1898. It happened like this: two men came along the 
creek and asked an old miner where would be a good place to 
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prospect and the old fellow in fun says, “Oh on top of that hill,” 
pointing up the hill from his claim and the fellows took him at 
his word. They went and pitched camp on the hill and com- 
menced prospecting and inside a week they struck it rich and 
then came down and thanked the old fellow for his kindness, 
little thinking that he had been making fun of them. 

Another instance of a strike was through some woodcutters 
pulling wood down the side of a hill. They wore quite a channel 
through the moss and exposed some nice looking washed gravel 
and concluded they would try a pan. The result was that French 
Hill was struck, one of the richest benches in the Dawson 
country. After that everyone commenced to prospect for benches. 
And miles of good bench diggings were discovered. In the Nome 
and Candle districts ten times more gold has been taken from 
the benches than from the streams or creek beds. The theory 
is that prior to the glacial period the present benches were 
stream beds. 


~My partner and I spent a week or two looking around the 
different creeks in the Alsac section and then decided to go back 
to White Horse and then on to Dawson. We sold our dogs in 
White Horse and pulled our sledge down to Lake Labarge where 
we camped until the ice went out. Then we got a small boat and 
floated down the river to Dawson. When we arrived there, every- 
one was talking of the big strike at Fairbanks on the Tanana 
River. After spending a few days in Dawson we embarked on 
the River Steamer Monark for Fairbanks. It took us 12 days to 
reach Fairbanks as the Tanana River was rather low and our 
boat heavily loaded. We got stuck on several sand bars and that 
takes up time. Also time was taken up getting wood aboard as all 
river boats burn wood for steaming purposes. The wood is cut 
in four foot lengths, split and when the boat pulls up to the bank 
at a wood pile all hands, including passengers, help to carry wood 
aboard so that the boat won’t be delayed too long. 


When the boat is going where a new strike is reported every- 
one is very anxious to get there as soon as possible. In going to 
Fairbanks from Dawson you have about 600 miles of the Yukon 
River with the current before you go up the Tanana River about 
375 miles. We landed in Chena about two miles below Fairbanks 
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for that was as far as the steamer could navigate. From there all 
the supplies had to be conveyed to Fairbanks by poling boat, 
but I understand since then a short railway has been built be- 
tween Chena and Fairbanks. 


Risks NECK FOR STOVE PIPE 


We spent about a month prospecting and looking around the 
different creeks, but did not get onto anything worth while stay- 
ing for. We purchased a small boat and got a small outfit and 
started off down the river, stopping off at different Indian vil- 
lages and doing a little trading for furs. We had a small sheet 
iron stove fixed up at one end of the boat and a bed at the 
other end. We did our cooking as the boat floated down stream 
and slept in turns. I remember while going along one day when 
I was doing the cooking we had two short joints of stove pipe 
and in going under a sweeper or overhanging tree it swept the 
stove pipes into the» river. As> Ll reached sto trysto catches ihe 
pipe I fell in, but I managed to hold on to the stove pipes and 
had quite a hard time to get to the boat for the river was fairly 
swift and swimming was difficult with a stove pipe under my 
arms. My partner and I had lots of good laughs at my saving the 
stove pipes. But I always said our stove was no good without the 
pipes. It was all we had, and there was no place to buy more. 


We made quite a long stay at Nulato, a large Indian village on 
the Yukon about 600 miles above St. Michael at the mouth of the 
river. The Indians there were doing a lot of fishing for the 
salmon were just commencing to run. While we were there they 
caught a King Salmon weighing 80 pounds—one of the largest 
they had ever caught. We had one or two slices of it and it 
certainly was very fine. At Nulato there is quite a large mission of 
the Russian Greek Church and as one of the priests could speak a 
little English we visited them every day while we were there. We 
made some very good trades for some bear and lynx skins which 
we afterwards sold in Nome at a very good profit. Afterwards we 
floated on down the Yukon, but since the river, near its mouth, 
was getting very wide we decided to wait for a steamer to take us 
to St. Michael. In a day or two the P. B. Weare came along and 
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we got our things aboard, abandoned our boat, and were soon at 
St. Michael. 


St. Michael is quite an old settlement and the United States 
has an army post established there. One or two companies have 
large trading posts and some immense warehouses. Most of the 
provisions are sent from there to different parts of the Yukon. 
St. Michael is therefore quite a central shipping place. We 
spent a couple of days there and then got on an ocean boat going 
over to Nome which is about 100 miles from St. Michael. 


After I arrived in Nome I got a lease on a claim for the bal- 
ance of the season, worked very hard and managed to clean up 
about $500 to the good. I bought a small prospecting boiler and a 
winter’s outfit of grub and left for Candle on the last boat 
of the season. As soon as I got settled, I started in prospecting 
but as I had so much assessment work to do I was unable 
to accomplish much until after the first of the year. Under 
the U. S. mining laws a person can stake 20 acres of placer min- 
eral land, but before the first of January of each year and every 
year thereafter has to do $100 worth of work on every claim or 
lose it. As I had several claims I had to get busy as soon as I ar- 
rived in Candle. In the Nome and Candle districts you are al- 
lowed $10.00 a day, so in ten days you can do the assessment work 
on one claim. An affidavit to that effect is made out and put on 
recora in the U. S. Commissioners Office which costs $2.50. 


On the Ist of January every year there is always a good deal of 
relocating of claims. Those who have not done assessment work 
often lose their claims. Some who have not done sufficient work 
to hold their claims are very liable to lose them and then 
sometimes trouble begins for some men will swear to anything. 
The early stages of a camp are the worst. Some men have so 
many claims it is impossible for them to do the work properly 
and then the others take advantage of them. If one of the 
parties strikes pay the others may bring a lawsuit. ‘The lawyers 
usually get the best part of the deal. I believe that the mining 
laws have been considerably changed during the past year. 
But if for the better I don’t know. 
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IN THE WATER AT 20 BELOW 


‘The nearest mining camp to Candle which is about 50 miles 
from Candle right on the coast is Deering or Imnachuk as 
the natives call it. At the mouth of the river Imnachuk is quite 
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a small camp consisting of a trading store, saloon and a number 
of miners’ cabins. ‘he mines are situated about 15 to 20 miles 
patie niversinithe fallsof 1905 1 sent up by a’ friend of mine 
from Nome my winter’s outfit and he stored it in his cabin at 
Deering for me while I stayed working in Nome. In November I 
started with a dogteam across country. When I reached Deering 
I took a big load of provisions on to Candle. I had to make two 
or three more trips to get everything. On my last trip going 
from Candle to Deering I had gotten within ten miles of my 
destination. It was getting very dark. When my lead dog 
stopped suddenly and I, thinking he was tired, as a lead dog’s 
work is always the hardest, I went up to his head to unhitch 
him, intending to let him run loose. Then most unexpectedly 
I dropped through a hole in the ice. But in falling I caught hold 
of the tugs or traces and in doing so kept myself from going 
clear under. Having on a heavy fur parka, I found it very diff- 
cult to get out but I had some very intelligent dogs and I man- 
aged to turn them gradually around and worked the sled around 
until I could get hold of the hind end and then grasping the back 
stays with both hands I started up the dogs and they soon pulled 
me out. The weather was 20 or 25 degrees below zero. I very 
soon found all my clothes frozen stiff and I had nearly 10 miles 
to go to reach Deering. The dogs were getting tired and I was 
afraid to get in the sled and ride, so I dragged along holding 
the handle bars of the sled. Before I got to Deering my limbs 
were frozen so I could not beat them. Consequently I had to 
drag my feet along, but I managed to keep up a little circulation. 
When I arrived in Deering, I went to my friend’s cabin. He was 
a doctor and he had to cut the clothes off me. He examined 
me and told me I would have to lose my legs as he could not 
draw blood anywhere on my legs. But I was determined I would 
not have my legs amputated and I sent for a bottle of whiskey. 
I begged the doctor not to amputate. 

I put in the winter prospecting but was unable to strike pay 
although I had some very good prospects. About the first of 
June I had used up what grub I had and saw no prospects of 
making any money in Candle so I struck out across country for 
Nome. I had a very hard trip, too, as the rivers were very high. 
When I arrived in Nome I soon got a lease of a claim and went 
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to work and stayed all summer. Again I went to Candle on the 
last boat with a good outfit. I soon found I would be unable to 
do my assessment thoroughly by January so I took in a partner, 
a man whom I knew very well, an Englishman, and we went to 
work together and also located some more claims on January Ist. 
We prospected all winter and about the first of May struck pay 
though not very big. It was a start and we were able to put on a 
couple of men and let some leases on other claims. While we 
did not take out very much money we certainly had good credit. 
We worked along all summer and one of our laymen struck 
good pay on the next claim. This helped us to locate the pay 
streak further up the hill. The property was named Johnny Bull 
Hill which name it goes by yet. 


In the autumn of 1906 we bonded the property for $100,000 
getting a small sum down and I concluded I would take a trip 
to England leaving my partner to manage things in my absence. 
I arrived in England just before Xmas. Before I left the mining 
camp I had promised my partner I would bring his sweetheart 
back with me if he wished. He wrote me during the winter 
giving me the young lady’s address. I got into communication 
with her and arranged to take her back with me. We sailed from 
London on the Minnehaha June 1, 1907, and arrived in Nome 
July 8. There they were married, my partner having come down 
from Candle on the first boat to meet us. They are settled very 
comfortably in Seattle. ‘They came to Seattle in 1908. 


I spent the summer of 1907 in Candle. We were very busy 
having put on a big crew of men and were on some very good 
pay. But it was very expensive washing up because we had very 
little water and had to use a steam pump. Coal was costing us 
$38.00 a ton, almost equal to 8 pounds and a ton lasted only 24 
hours. This made expenses very high. Labor was $5.00 a day and 
board, but as we had some very good pay we came out all right. 


I left again in September for England where I again spent 
the winter, returning in July to Candle. As our second payment 
was due on our sale we had to quit mining. My partner and his 
wife left for Seattle. I had to stay as there were several things to 
attend to, besides another large payment was due on our sale in 
September. I was afraid the parties buying were in difficulties. 
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In fact, they were unable to come through on time, but as they 
were in hopes of raising the money in New York I extended the 
time for them six months. ‘That meant my spending the winter 
in Candle practically doing nothing. ‘The parties failed to 
raise the money in time so the property reverted to us. They 
also forfeited what they had paid, some $14,000. In fact, they 
went into bankruptcy and everything they had was sold. 


The winter I spent in Candle was one of its best; all the 
benches were paying good. I suppose there would be 250 to 300 
men working on the creek that winter and wages were $5.00 a 
day with board. ‘There were five saloons in town and credit 
was good at the bar for anyone working and most men were 
paid at the clean up in the spring. If a saloon keeper thought 
anyone was trying to get away without paying, he would go to 
the man who owned the mine where the party was working and 
would get a time check against the party and when the clean 
up was made he would present the time check and get the dust. 
Before the banks came to Candle everything was paid for in 
dust at $16.00 per ounce. 


ReEcorRD LIQUOR CONSUMPTION 


During the last winter I spent in Candle we had a United 
States Statistician who took the temperature of the weather and 
also recorded the amount of liquor consumed. ‘The temperature 
average for three months—January, February, and March—was 32 
below zero. The warmest day we had during the three months 
was just zero and the coldest was 70 below zero. I have forgotten 
the amount of liquor consumed per capita but it figured up 
larger than any other place on the face of the globe. 


It was not an unusual thing for a working man to owe a 
saloon bill of $200 and some of them after work ng hard all 
winter would have nothing left after the clean up. All drinks 
and cigars were 25 cents each and small drinks at that. It doesn’t 
take long to run up a big bill, especially if you treat the house 
which was a custom in Candle in those days. Some of the saloon 
keepers have good pencils when a man got half-seas over. ‘Then 
there was always a little gambling going on and while some of 
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the men wouldn’t spend much in drink they would gamble the 
clothes off their backs. 


I know one instance of an old man who never took a drink 
or cigar. During one of the early winters in Candle when there 
was not much winter work going on he was staying in my cabin. 
He would go out and hunt Ptarmigan all day and then sell them 
around camp and go right to the blackjack game. Of course, 
he stayed until he lost everything. In fact, all the time I knew 
him I never remember him winning but once and then only 
$200. He is now mining on Glacier Creek 30 miles from Candle 
and lives all alone only coming to town once a year in the 
winter to buy a year’s supply of provisions. His mine is only 
a wage proposition, but he keeps hoping to strike a rich spot 
and he has been at that for 10 years. He has a wife and family 
living in the States whom he hasn’t seen for 12 years. He is 
getting to be an old man, but he has followed mining all his life 
and I suppose will continue at it. 


INTERESTING PEOPLE 


You certainly come across some peculiar characters in a mining 
camp. You never know whom you may meet in a suit of dirty 
overalls. I have met several university students and men of 
different professions—doctors, lawyers, judges, army officers, sea 
captains, musicians, and men of different nationalities. One man 
in our crowd could sit down at a piano and almost make it talk. 
Another man could speak 12 different languages. I heard a man 
in Candle, an ex-army officer, make a stump speech for over an 
hour and very good it was, too. He certainly could drink. He 
came to town two or three times to my knowledge with 
enough money to go home for the winter. On these times he 
started drinking and never stopped until all his money was gone. 
He belongs to a very good English family, but I doubt very much 
if he ever leaves Alaska. 


Doc DeErBY Bic EVENT 


One of the most interesting and exciting events during the 
winters is the Dog Derby, a race from Nome to Candle and 
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return, a distance of 450 miles. The dog team may consist of any 
number of dogs, but none of them or the driver must be changed 
during the race and all the dogs must come back to Nome, dead 
or alive, or they are disqualified. 


Possibly the most important effect of the race has been the 
training and improved care of the dogs of the country for people 
now regard them as intelligent animals as well as beasts of 
burden. They are treated with greater mercy and kindness. It 
has served to accomplish one of the most important objects 
of the Nome Kennel Club. It has resulted in the bettering of 
the conditions of the dogs of the country. 


A general holiday prevails during the race which begins on 
the first fine day after the first of April. There is telephone 
communication between Nome and Candle, and all halting 
places are linked up so that returns come in every few minutes. 
The saloons in both Nome and Candle post up the positions of 
the different teams and considerable betting goes on. From the 
point of view of sustained interest there is nothing to approach 
the dog race. The best time it has been done in is a little over 
80 hours and the excitement never slackens. A team may be well 
ahead and something goes wrong with the dogs or the driver so 
that the race is never over until the line is crossed in Nome. 
The Dog Derby is really a race of endurance, and while some of 
the teams have made 12 miles an hour, it was the rather slow 
plodding dogs that won the race. I believe the average time from 
Nome to Candle was a little over five miles an hour for 80 hours. 
So neither men nor dogs get much rest or sleep during the trip. 
One of the entrants the last winter I was there was Fox Ramsay, 
a Scotsman of a very well connected family. In fact, it was said he 
was a titled man, but he didn’t advertise that and he was popu- 
larly known as Fox. Well, Fox bought a good team and entered 
the Derby. 


The first prize that year was $10,000. The largest prize ever 
put up. Well, Fox started and got about five miles when his 
harness broke and his dogs broke loose and started back to 
Nome. On the way they broke into a miner’s cache and stole 
a ham or two and when Fox came on the scene, he had damages 
to pay. He finally found all his dogs and started again. But of 
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course he had lost so much time he was out of the race. As he 
had never been to Candle he thought he would go through and 
so he went along rather leisurely. When he arrived in Candle 
the winning team had gotten back to Nome. Fox soon hired a 
guide and went on a bear hunt and was away for a month. He 
didn’t get back to Nome until the middle of May. Of course, he 
got chaffed considerably, but that didn’t bother him. He was 
determined to win the Derby next year so during the following 
summer he chartered a small schooner and went over to Siberia, 
purchased 50 Siberian dogs and started training them. He picked 
out two teams and entered them. He took first and second prize 


RAMSAY’S RACING TEAM 


with them and showed the people what he could do even if it did 
cost him a pot of money. 


The Society of Nome in those days was very Bohemian and 
during the long winters there were all kinds of entertainment. 
Fort Davis, a United States military garrison, was quite near and 
the officers generally took part in all the fun that was going 
on. One night at a ball in the intervals of dancing they were 
having bouts with the foils. This was during Fox Ramsay’s first 
winter and though Fox was very well liked he was quite a 
greenhorn or Cheechako as we called them. It was considered 
quite legitimate to get a rise out of him. When the fencing was 
going on, one of the men thought it would be good fun to get 
Fox to take a turn. One of the officers who was considered quite 
an expert was chosen as his opponent. Fox seemed to want quite 
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a lot of persuading, but finally he agreed. ‘Then much to every- 
one’s surprise he asked for a piece of chalk. When he was asked 
what he wanted it for, and as he stammered very badly, the ex- 
planation took some time. As soon as he got the chalk, he pro- 
ceeded to mark the officer on various parts of the body telling 
him with a gravity that his stuttering made all the more im- 
pressive that just where he was marked, he, Fox, would ping him 
with the foil. He surely did and so turned the tables very neatly 
on the men who thought they were going to make him look 
foolish. As a matter of fact, Fox was an expert with the sword 
as they found out, just as he was also an expert with the gun. 


It is said that a man who is past forty years is not much good 
for hard work in extreme temperatures. Peary and Scott have 
proved the contrary and in a modest way I think I can do the 
same. The journey from Nome to Candle in the summer time 
I have done a good many times. I often tell the story of walking 
over two hundred miles, getting a good early start and arriving 
at my destination before dark. ‘This sounds rather a tall order 
but it is perfectly true. In the month of June when I make such 
a trip, it is daylight for the whole of the twenty-four hours. A few 
years ago I started out about the middle of June with two 
young men whom I had promised to guide to Imnachuk, a 
mining camp near Candle. They were both stalwart youngsters, 
between twenty-five and thirty years of age. They started out 
strong and it looked to me as though I was going to have a hard 
job to keep up with them. But as they had insisted on taking a 
big pack consisting of blankets and change of clothes and some 
grub, while I carried only a tooth brush, a small twenty-two 
calibre rifle, a hundred rounds of ammunition and a little salt, 
I didn’t worry much. ‘They certainly did travel for the first ten 
miles. After that I managed to get ahead of them and the next 
ten miles I often had to sit down and wait for them. I had told 
them there was a roadhouse called the U. S., thirty-five miles 
from Nome. After we had gone about twenty miles they kept 
inquiring as to when we would see the roadhouse. I would 
cheer them up and tell them just around the next bend of the 
river, but they got more and more discouraged. I was getting 
tired of waiting for them. So at last I told them I would go ahead 
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to the roadhouse and order a good hot meal and have it ready 
for them when they landed. But I never saw them again. I 
heard later on in summer that they dropped their packs, went 
back to Nome, and took the next steamer for Seattle. They had 
had enough in one day to satisfy them. It is not a country for 
those who are afraid of hard work or who cannot endure oc- 
casional hardships, but it has its rewards for anyone with grit 
and determination. 


Pane, S02 > paick, 
HICK, George. 
Pioneer prospector. 


